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for about twelve miles. Here they disembarked and feasted on 
fresh lobsters. !* 

From there they marched to Williamsburg; Sarah rode 
horseback part of the way and walked the rest. They 
encamped at Williamsburg for two days until the rest of the 
army moving overland arrived, and then marched to Yorktown. 
A number of Negro bodies littered the battlefield between the 
two armies, and Sarah was told that the British had driven 
them out of Yorktown when the food became scarce, and that 
they were caught between the lines of hostile fire.'* 

The Americans began to dig trenches and throw up 
breastworks while Sarah and the other women set up their 
wash stands behind the American tents. Sarah cooked for four 
soldiers besides her husband and carried meals of bread, beef, 
and coffee to the men in the trenches. In the heat of the battle, 
she carried water and tended to the needs of the wounded. 
One time she met General Washington as she was carrying 
food to the men in the midst of the battle. He asked, “Young 
woman are you not afraid of the bullets?” 

“No,” she replied, “the bullets would not cheat the gallows.” 
He smiled at her quip. She continued, “It would not do for the 
men to fight and starve too”! 

Each day the American trenches were dug closer to the 
British fortifications. One morning the British artillery fire 
was very heavy until about nine o’clock when the shelling 
stopped and the drums began to beat. Sarah was with a group 
of army officers who suddenly began to cheer and swing their 
hats in the air. She inquired, “What is the matter now?” 

“Are not you soldier enough to know what it means?” one of 
them asked. 

“No,” she replied. 

“The British have surrendered,” exclaimed the men. ° 

Sarah stood by the side of the road to witness the British 
soldiers surrender their arms. The British musicians played as 
Sarah remembered “a melancholy tune” with their instru- 
ments draped with black ribbons. She would never forget the 
long columns of weeping soldiers that filed by her.” 

When she entered Yorktown after the surrender, she saw 
the vast destruction caused by the cannons. Houses were 
shattered and unburied bodies of Blacks were lying in the 
streets. In one of the large houses she noticed the floors were 
covered with broken china. She entered the building and in the 
midst of the rubble found a pewter lid for a hot basin. Just 
then the owner of the house appeared to claim his possessions, 
but insisted that she keep her find as a memento. She kept it 
for several years but eventually sold it for old pewter which 
she afterwards regretted. 

A few days later Sarah and her husband boarded a ship at 
Yorktown and sailed up the Chesapeake to the Head of the Elk 
where they disembarked. They then went by commissary 
wagons northward to Pompton Plains, New Jersey, to estab- 
lish winter quarters. The main body of the army under 
General Clinton arrived several days later. 

Sarah and her husband resided for a time in a dwelling with 
log walls and a canvas roof but later lived with a Mr. Manuel 
near the Pompton Meetinghouse.™ 

In the Spring of 1782 they moved to West Point and stayed 
there until the following fall when they went to New Windsor 
to construct huts for winter quarters. It was at New Windsor 
that the army was finally discharged; Osborn held the rank of 
Corporal at the time of his discharge in June 1788. He and 
Sarah continued to live in one of the army huts until the 
Spring of 1784. Several of the soldiers boarded with them, 
working as laborers on nearby farms. !° 

It was at New Windsor that their two children were born, 
Phebe on February 20, 1783 and Aaron, Jr., on August 9, 
1784. Phebe would later marry William Rockwell and reside in 
Dryden, New York. Aaron would live in Blooming Grove, 
become mentally disturbed, and die when he was about thirty 
years old.” 
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In the fall of 1784, three months after the birth of Aaron, 
Osborn deserted his family. Sarah later heard that he had 
married a girl named Polly Sloat and that they were living 
with her parents about fifteen miles above Newburg. She went 
to the home of the girl’s parents and found her husband and 
his new wife there. She was invited to stay the night but 
returned to New Windsor in the morning determined never to 
have anything more to do with her husband. Two weeks later 
he came to New Windsor to coax her to take the children and 
go with him to the Mohawk Valley. She refused and he left that 
night. She eventually heard that he had married again and 
later died. According to his pension record he died June 27, 
1819 at New Amsterdam, New York. She also heard that Polly 
Sloat had also died in a drunken stupor,”! 

Sarah moved to Blooming Grove where she supported her 
family by working for nearby farmers. She married in April 
1787, at White Lake, John Benjamin for her third husband.” 
They had three children born at Blooming Grove, Helen, 
Samuel in 1792, and Christiana on May 25, 1794. Christiana 
would eventually marry David Mapes and reside in Lenox 
Township, Susquehanna County, Pennsylvania.” John and 
Sarah moved to Mount Pleasant Township, Wayne County, 
Pennsylvania,in 1822 where John died in April 1826.”4 

Although Sarah would receive a pension after 1837, she 
continued her daily work at the spinning wheel and became 
well known for the quality of her work. She scorned the new 
methods of manufacture and maintained that she was no 
“friend to machines that save labor and make people lazy” 
Visitors traveled long distances to buy her finely spun yarn 
and woolen stockings made by hand from the fleece. Rev. 
Samuel Whaley so highly prized a pair of stockings given to 
him by Sarah that he felt that it would be almost a 
“sacreligious act” to wear them.” Examples of her handiwork 
were exhibited at the American Institute, the Crystal Palace 
Exhibition in London, and the World’s Fair at New York 
City.?” She won the premium prize for her linen cloth at the 
1855 Wayne County Fair.” 

In her latter years she suffered with rheumatism. Her 
pastor, Rev. Samuel Whaley, related that, 

On entering her room, she rose from her bed, and said 
very playfully, as we attempted to assist her, “Don’t 
touch me; I am crockery, and must not be handled” She 
sat down to her wheel, where she had already spun, 
during the day, ten knots, and began to spin. Soon she 
suddenly stopped from pain! and exclaimed, “O why am 
I here so long, I am waiting to go”*® 


She was active in the religious life of the Pleasant Mount 
Presbyterian Church and supported its mission programs. 
When the children were raising money for the missionary 
ship, “Morning Star,” she in jest said, “A child of my age should 
have a share in the good ship” She donated her share and was 
awarded a certificate with the rest of the children.” 

Sarah enjoyed visiting her neighbors and friends and would 
walk whenever possible. When she had to use a carriage she 
would refuse to allow anyone to help her into the vehicle. 
Being an independent spirit, she preferred to do it on her 
own, 

Her memories in her latter years were often of the sights 
and sounds of the Revolution, and she loved to entertain 
visitors with stories of the war, describing details long 
forgotten by others. She often said that the roar of the cannon 
was still in her ears.*” The day before she died she was feeling 
well, but that night she sank into an unconscious sleep and the 
next day, April 26, 1858, passed peacefully away. 

FOOTNOTES 
‘kev, Samuel Whaley, History of the Township of Mount Pleasant, Wayne County, 
Pennsylvania (New York, 1856), p. 75 (cited hereafter as History of Mount Pleasant). 


Rev. $. Whaley, “Obituary,” Wayne County Herald (Honesdale, Pa.), May 20, 1858 (cited 
hereafter as Herald, May 20, 1858). 
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